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GREETINGS! 
The Teaching Profession Excels in Altruism 


How interesting to return to such splendid work as yours! The oppor- 
tunity to mould the intelligence and the character of Young America surely is 
worth all the patience and all the nervous energy required of every school 
teacher. Yours is a profession which can say to the world with modesty and 
justice: ““Our work is thoroughly altruistic.” 

Its unselfish character does not call for the handicap (or martyrdom) of 
shoes that are poorly suited for standing and walking. Both for your greater 
efficiency and your health and happiness, may we hope that you will wear 
Cantilever Shoes this season? They give you the gentle arch support that you 
need, with complete foot freedom because of their flexibility and natural shape. 





They give you the neat and stylish appearance that you desire, because they 
are well made, of fine materials, and the Cantilever Shoe factory has demon- 
strated that a healthful, sensible, comfortable shoe can be produced on lasts 
and patterns that are distinctly good looking. This opinion is shared by men 
and women in all walks of life, many of them in your own community. 
Before you “get back into harness’’, let us fit you with a pair of Cantilever 

oxfords or pumps—so that you will enjoy the foot comfort to which you are 
entitled while you are helping to educate Young Americal | 


antilever | 
Shoe . 


LIST OF CANTILEVER DEALERS IN WISCONSIN 





Beloit—Paul L. Murkland Madison—Family Shoe Store, 214 State St. 
Eau Claire—Ivar—Anderson Shoe Co., Way Milwaukee—S. J. Brouwer Shoe Co. 
Claire Hotel Bldg. Marinette—Lauerman Bros. Co. 


Fond du Lac—M. Fitzsimons & Sons Co. Monroe—Leon O. Schmidt 
Green Bay—Linck’s Shoe Store (formerly Oshkosh—O. A. Haase 


O. A. Haase) Rhinelander—Gary & Danielson 
Janesville—Varsity Clothing & Shoe Co. Sheboygan—H. C. Prange Co. 
LaCrosse—Rice & Thompson, 117 N. Fourth Wausau—Berg & Sabatke, 3rd and Wash- 

Street ington Sts. 
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NATHAN HALE, TEACHER 


On July 7, 1775 Nathan Hale, teaching at New London, Connecticut, re- 
signed. He said, “Good reasons take me into the army. School keeping is 
a business of which I was always fond. I have thought much of never 
quitting it except with life.” 


As a;student at Yale he was famous as broad jumper, debater, and as a 
scholar who never lost contact with the world outside of books. After 
graduation he taught a one room school at East Haddam, Connecticut. So 
successful was he that the New London authorities employed him as a 
| master for a school of thirty-two boys at a salary of seventy pounds a year. | 
He taught from seven in the morning until seven in the evening. From | 





| 

| five to seven every morning he also taught a group of twenty young ladies. 
| His pupils reported him as tactful and amiable, of fine appearance, very 
| popular, and as using successful methods and controlling without severity. 
He loved his work and looked forward to a happy and successful career. 


When Washington asked for a volunteer to go behind the British lines, at 
a time when disaster seemed inevitable, to learn of the plans of Lord Howe, | 
he alone of all the group responded. His best friends remonstrated, they | 
pointed out the dangers, the disgrace if captured, and the inevitable penalty. 


With what seems a genius for clear thinking and plain speaking he de- 
clared, “Any service necessary for the public good becomes honorable by 


a 


being necessary.” Then the capture, the martyrdom, and the glorious 
words, “I only regret that I have but one life to lose for my country.” 


On the restored school house in New London is a tablet with this in- 


scription: 


“This school house was purchased and restored by the Connecticut Soci- 
ety of the Sons of the American Revolution, assisted by the Daughters of 
the Revolution, that it might be preserved to the honor and memory of 
Nathan Hale who here resigned his service as teacher to enter the service 
of his country.” 


Nathan Hale was executed September 22, 1776. To us he will be Nathan 
Hale, teacher, patriot, martyr. 
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How to Find Time for Supervised 
Study in a Rural School 


By EDNA L. E. HANSEN, Brown County 








This is in response to the article on 
‘‘Study and Supervised Study’’ by A. W. 
Burr in the February issue of the Wis- 
CONSIN JOURNAL OF EpucATION, and his 
request that some of the teachers try out 
his suggestions and write to the Journai 
concerning their success. 

We have a State Graded School of the 
second class, there being only a principal 
who has the four upper grades and an as- 
sistant who has the four lower grades. The 
program suggested by the State Course of 
Study is followed and all periods are fif- 
teen minutes with the exception of one 
twenty minute period for history and two 
ten minute periods for spelling. 

It was apparent at the beginning of the 
school year that, although the children in 
the upper grades worked  industriousiy 
enough, made copious outlines, and recited 
glibly if they had their outlines before 
them, they were not getting at the heart of 
a good deal of the work. Nor did they re- 
tain until the next day much of what they 
had studied. 

The first thing necessary seemed to be 
to teach them to read, to read silently and 
intelligently. I studied all I could find on 
reading in the available professional books 
and this in turn led to reading all I could 
find on supervised or directed study. 

But where was time to be found in that 
crowded program for supervised study? 
It took not only considerable planning but 
careful planning a week ahead for each 
week’s work. It was arranged that at 
eight-thirty in the morning school room 
quiet prevailed and each child worked at 
whatever he most needed. Class work 
could not often be attempted at this time 
as the pupils were seldom all there until 
nearly nine o’clock. It was known a storm 
of protest would arise in the district if 
they were required to be there at eight- 
thirty. However, this was a good time for 
individual help. It was learned exactly 
how each child went about preparing a 
lesson. The good methods, such as they 


were, were commended so as not to dis- 
courage the child and he was shown what 
were called some easier ways to get the 
Jesson, and to remember the main points. 
(Before any of this, of course, an attempt 
was made to arouse the child’s interest 
when the assignment was made.) They 
were shown, above all, how to solve or 
answer the assignment questions and 
problems without too much help, after 
they once knew how, the aim being not 
only to make them thoughtful, but also 
self-reliant. They learned how to use the 
vocabularies in their books, the indexes 
and glossaries in histories, geographies, 
and physiologies; how to use the encyelo- 
pedias, dictionaries, and the card index to 
the library without too much loss of time. 
They took pride and pleasure in their new 
ability, and results appeared before they 
really were expected. Children who found 
it difficult to keep up with a class were 
also given specia! help and encouragement 
at this period. 

Providing for supervised class study 
was more difficult. It was solved by 
planning the day’s work so that one of the 
classes in each quarter of the day either 
did board or seat work under special in- 
structions, but without supervision, or 
handed in written work. This gave about 
fifteen minutes to use for supervised study 
in whichever class in that quarter of the 
day needed it. And a great deal can be 
done in fifteen minutes when you have 
learned how, however much teachers who 
have forty-five minutes for a class period 
laugh at our fifteen minute periods! 

It ean readily be seen that this required 
careful planning not only for the super- 
vised study period but for the pupils who 
worked ‘‘on their own’’ for that period. 

Here are some of the methods of directed 
study which were used. There were many 
variations, of course, but these come quite 
naturally with the nature of the lesson 
studied. 

1. In reading, each member in the 
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class was often given some selection to 
read from one of the silent readers or from 
yne of the lower grade readers. At a 
given signal, each opened his book at the 
marked page and began to read. As each 
ine finished, he closed his book silently and 
looked up, and the teacher recorded his 
time. When all had finished, each was 
given a sheet of paper and told to answer 
the five or six questions on the board 
which were concealed under a curtain un- 
til the proper time. They were asked to 
answer the questions in as few words as 
possible, yet to tell all that was necessary 
in good English. They made, of course, 
the discovery that the rapid readers had 
the better scores. The selection was some 
times gone over again with those who had 
low seores to discover why the scores had 
been low. Records of progress made were 
kept, and the delight of some children at 
their growing power was interesting to 
watch. This is also a good method to use 
in a history or a geography class if the 
class is having trouble in recitation. 

2. Geography and history lessons were 
sometimes studied in class. <A_ problemi 
would be given or a question raised and 
the class read to find the answer. There 
was a wholesome rivalry to see who could 
find the answer first. It was discovered 
that unknown words prevented them from 
understanding the main thought; thus the 
dictionary had to be brought into use. 
Again the discussion would require the 
use of the encyclopedia or the ecard in- 
dex. 

Occasionally a thoughtful outline was 
put on the board, the teacher quietly di- 
recting and the class contributing. I have 
discovered, however, that outlining must 
be rather cautiously used, for many chil- 
dren will make a good outline without as- 
similating much of the work. Reasoning 
power was stimulated as far as possible, 
and its growth was at least noticeable. 

3. Each member of a history class or a 
physiology class often made a set of ques- 
tions on the assignment which they 
thought the teacher might ask and _ sub- 
mitted them before class. As there are but 
five to eight pupils in each elass, it takes 
but a moment to choose the best and let 
that child take charge of the class and 
earry on a socialized recitation. (Care 
must be taken that all are given a chance 
at some time.) When the pupil teacher 


has finished, he may ask other members of 
the class to bring up any points which they 
considered important that might have been 
omitted. They know that ‘‘what’’ and 
‘‘when’’ questions are good, but that 
‘*how’’ and ‘‘why’’ questions are better. 

4. Composition and language work may 
be done at the board and either class heip 
or individual help given. Sometimes the 
work is a short composition on a given 
subject ; at other times it is dictation work 
involving correct language or word forms. 

5. Work ean be done in arithmetic in 
understanding just what a problem asks 
for and what operations must be per- 
formed before the problem is worked. This 
work is invaluable not only for the arith- 
metic part of it but because it develops 
reasoning power. However, it often re- 
quires considerable patience and evenness 
of temper on the part of the teacher! 

6. Assigned spelling words are usualiy 
studied in class, but each child knows how 
to go about studying them alone, or the 
best ways to fix in their minds any word 
they desire to remember. (1) Its mean- 
ing must be clear enough so it can be usec 
in sentences. (2) It must be so correctly 
visualized that it ean be spelled with the 
eyes shut. (3) It must be written cor- 
rectly several times. (4) Hard spots may 
be remembered by putting a circle about 
them or marking in some other way. 

7. Short written assignments pay in 
the long run because the teacher can often 
find time to go over the work with each 
individual student, possibly between eight 
thirty and nine o’clock in the morning. 
Papers corrected thus help a pupil a great 
dea! as the corrections ‘‘stick’’ better. Be- 
sides, I think a teacher’s time is_ better 
spent planning work than in correcting so 
much badly written work. 

These methods could no deubt be much 
better developed in a city school where a 
teacher has but one grade, but they can 
also be made use of in rural schools such 
as this one, if a teacher really wishes to 
try them, and if she doesn’t go to extremes 
but manages to strike the happy medium 
wherein she neither frightens a pupil 
dumb nor lets him expect her to do all the 
work. 

In one way, I eonsider this plan for 
supervised study in a rural school is even 
better than in a city school for this reason: 
In a city school using supervised study 
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there is a definite place on the program: 
for it and a class has a supervised study 
period every day whether it needs it or 
not. <As I see it, over half, nay, about 
three-fourths of the assignments require 
no supervised. study if the assignments are 
properly made, and if the other one-fourth 
has had the proper kind of supervised 
study. Teachers must realize that a pe- 
riod a day is sometimes too much, and pos- 
sibly that is why some of them abuse that 
period as Mr. Burr says some superin- 
tendents have told him they do. 

There is no doubt in my mind, after 
having tried it, that supervised study is 
of imestimable value if earnestly under- 
taken by a teacher who knows what super- 
vised or directed study means. Though 
we haven’t reached perfection by any 
means, present results are good enough to 
make me feel certain that it pays, and it 
surely does ‘‘change the atmosphere of 
the school room’’ as Mr. Burr says. 


PROGRAM FOR TEACHERS’ ORGAN- 
IZATIONS, 1924-25 


Prepared by N. E. A. 


September—Professional ethics. A fresh 
consideration of his professional relation- 
ships by every teacher. 

October—Training in service. Some ad- 
vance each year for every teacher. 

November—American Education Week. 
Active participation by every teachers’ 
elub. 

December—The teacher and the com- 
munity. Mutual understanding in service. 

January—Supervision. A valuable serv- 
ice and a cooperative response. 

February—Salaries, A generous reward 
for generous service, 

March—Tenure. Professional security 
for professional service. 
April—Retirement. 

for life-long service. 

May—The teachers’ recreation program. 
Growth in spirit through Wise use of leis- 
ure. 





Financial security 


A. A. Thomson of the State Department 
spoke at the State Convention of County Su- 
perintendents at Manhattan, Kansas, in July. 
In August he conducted an institute in To- 
peka, Kansas. 





PROGRAM 


SUGGESTED FOR SEPTEMBER 
MEETING 


President in Chair 


Opening Song—America the Beautiful, 
by the audience. 

Greetings by the Superintendent of 
Schools (Five minutes. ) 

Greetings by the President. A special 
welcome to new teachers and a brief state- 
ment of plans for the coming year. (Ten 
minutes. ) 

A brief resume or digest of the outstand- 
ing achievements of the organization dur- 
ing the previous year as taken from the 
minutes of the secretary. (Five minutes.) 

Transaction of business. (Thirty min- 
utes. ) 

Presentation of a brief survey of the ac- 
tivities of teachers’ organizations, local, 
State, and National, along the line of eth- 
ical codes by chairman of a committee pre- 
viously appointed. (Five minntes. ) 

Talks on professional relationships be- 
tween the teacher and (1) the child, (2) 
the public, and (3) the profession, (Three 
minutes each. Ten minutes.) 

Discussion from the floor. Leader, chair- 
man of professional service committee. 
(Ten minutes.) The professional service 
committee may then take over the work on 
ethies and follow it through the year. 

Discussion of other topics, based on THE 
JourNaL of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 

Announcements. 

Adjournment. 

For complete details see Journal of Na- 
tional Education Association for June, 
1924. 


(Five minutes. ) 


I 


When Abraham Lincoln was a child 
The dangers were from Indians wild. 
There were few trains and street cars then 
But in the forest roved red men. 


II 


Now, we in nineteen-twenty-four 
Have no Indians at our door, 

But on our way to school each day 
We dodge the Ford and Chevrolet. 


ALMA LIENLOKKEN, 
4 A Grade Washburn School, 
La Crosse, Wisconsin. 
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| State Department of Public Instruction 


By JOHN CALLAHAN, State Superintendent 








WISCONSIN’S EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM 


1. A state equalization fund so consti- 
tuted and distributed that each 
community can furnish with this 
state aid adequate educational fa- 
cilities for its children without 
an excessive local school tax rate. 

2. A teacher with a minimum academic 
and professional education of 
two years beyond high school 
graduation for every elementary 
class-room. 

. A teacher with a minimum of four 
years of academic and profes- 
sional training obtained in a nor- 
mal school, college, or university, 
for every high school class-room. 

4. A good high school within the reach 
of every boy and girl in the state. 

. The consolidation of rural schools 
wherever practical by a vote of 
the people. 

6. Certification of teachers on a uniform 

state plan. 


Ww 


Nn 


In the September, 1923, issue of Tur 
WISCONSIN JOURNAL oF Epwucation, there 
was presented and explained the most im- 
portant plank in Wisconsin’s edueational 
program. This plan together with others 
is reprinted above. 

In order to make clear the necessity for 
a change in the method of distribution of 
our common school fund, and also its en- 
largement certain additional facts are pre- 
sented below. 

The common school fund originated from 
the sale of lands granted to the state for 
education by the Federal Government. 
To the funds obtained from the sale of 
lands were added :— 

1. All moneys aceruing to the state by 
forfeiture or escheat. 

2. All penalties for trespass upon school 
lands. 

3. All fines collected 
breach of penal laws. 


in counties for 


7. Every pupil in our schools devoting 
at least thirty minutes each day, 
under competent direction, to 
the development of physical ef- 
ficiency, to the formation of 
health habits, and to preparation 
for the wise use of his leisure 
time in recreation. 


8. State provision for the enlargement 
of educational opportunity for 
mentally and physically handi- 
capped children through the pub- 
lic schools in their own commu- 
nities. 

9. A school year of not less than nine 
months for every boy and girl in 
Wisconsin. 

10. A compulsory education law with 
effective enforcement provisions 
adequate to insure the attendance 
regularly upon school of all chil- 
dren of compulsory school age 
for the full time that school is in 
session. 


4. Five per cent. of the net proceeds of 
sales of United States publie lands. 

The present total of this fund is some- 
what over $6,000,000; the income of which, 
together with the proceeds of a state wide 
seven-tenths mill tax, provides the annual 
distributable fund. 

In December, 1923, there was available 
for distribution $3,656,49.25 coming from 
the above named sources. The legislature 
has from time to time set aside certain 
portions of this amount as special grants. 
The salaries and expenses of supervising 
teachers, state aid for transportation, state 
aid given to first class rural schools, state 
aid granted to rural teachers remaining in 
the same district more than one year, and 
state aid granted to districts with an 
assessed valuation of $75,000 or less, total- 
ling in all nearly $500,000 have been de- 
ducted from this amount annually to care 
for these special grants. This has left the 
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net amount available for distribution ap- 
proximately $3,000,000. 

This money is distributed to the various 
school districts of the state, not in accord- 
ance with their needs but in proportion to 
the number of persons residing in the dis- 
trict between the ages of four and twenty. 
In 1923 the per capita rate was $3.75; 1. e, 
for each person living in the school district 
between the ages of four and twenty, the 
district received $3.75 from the common 
school fund income for the support of the 
elementary schools. 

If a fund so distributed is intended to 
be used as an equalizing fund then the 
assumption must be that the number of 
children to be educated has some direct re- 
lation to the ability of the district to sup- 
port an adequate school system. 

That this assumption is not a valid one 
is clearly to be seen from a study of the 
facts presented in the following table: 


IS THE SCHOOL CENSUS A FAIR BASIS FOR THE 
DISTRIBUTION OF STATE FUNDS? 
REAL TAXABLE WEALTH 


Back of Each Child on the School Census for 29 Districts 
in Wisconsin—Each with a Census of 33 Persons 
Ages 4 to 20 








Real Wealth 

District Valuation Census per Person 
on Census 

Mo. 4: Big: Falls ....060.5. $38,370 33 $1,163 
ee ee Eee 85,260 33 2,583 
No. 4. Hawthorne ........ 97 500 33 2,956 
No. 3. Oakland ........... 105, 750 33 3,204 

Jt. 1. Strong Prairie 

and Monroe .... 132,050 33 4,000 

7 i Re 136,200 33 4,127 
WO. B. TERIMRE cn ccseces 170,400 33 5,163 
De Be 176,700 33 5,354 
No. 4. Oleveland ......... 178,100 33. 5,396 
i Ee PED svcnsnconnse 192 ,900 33 5,845 
ee rer 199,150 33 6,034 
Ho. 6. Marietta .....ecess 204, 200 33 6,187 
No. 3. Springvale ........ 206, 388 33 6,254 
Py BUNUN. Kocndeseescds 213,000 33 6,454 
No. 8. Cloverland ........ 217,200 33 6,581 
No. 7. Winnebago ........ 232 , 800 33 7,054 
No. 2. Brothertown ...... 266, 500 33 8,075 
an Se ae 284,850 33 8,631 
No. 8 Calamus ........... 285,200 33 8,642 
IO, G.. GRDODE: pace ssuisesss 286,500 33 8,681 
Ps EOD eee eiceceess 302 ,350 33 9,162 
No. 7. Middleton ......... 307 ,650 8 9,322 
Ho. 8. Deerfield .....cccess 363,100 33 11,003 
Pe UE, oie 50s:s 0000 384 ,200 33 11,642 
i ee ee 424,400 33 12,860 
NO. 2. BAAMOtt. .....c00000 456, 600 3 13,836 
No. 8. Oakgrove ......... 465 , 800 33 14,115 
ee er 490,200 33 14,854 
No. 3. Williamstown ..... 875,000 33 26,515 


Each of these school districts regardless 
of its total assessed valuation, and regard- 
less of the real wealth back of each child 
on the school census, received from the com- 
mon school fund in 1923, $123.75, at the 
rate of $3.75 for each of the 33 persons 


on the census. It is obvious that a district 
which has a wealth of more than $25,000 
per census child is not in need of the same 
amount of financial assistance as the dis- 
trict with $1,163 of per capita census 
wealth. 

Some basis other than the school census 
must be used if this fund is to provide re- 
lief for districts unable to support ade- 
quately a standard school. 

It has been suggested that the actual 
number of children enrolled in _ school 
should be used as an index for distributing 
state funds. Computations have been made 
to show the wealth back of each child en- 
rolled in school in terms of personal and 
property valuations for approximately 
7000 school districts in Wisconsin. The 
extremes of wealth are startling. Some 
indication of these extremes is brought out 
in the following table, which lists 37 school 
districts each having an enrollment of 16 
in a one room school. The table is self- 
explanatory and emphasizes the facet that 
school enrollment alone is not a proper 
basis for distributing an equalizing fund. 

If neither school enrollment nor school 
census can be accepted as an index of dis- 
tribution of state school funds how shall 
they be distributed? Certain acceptable 
principles of distribution must be set up. 
The following are suggested : 

1. It is expensive and uneconomical to 
conduct sehools with small enrollments. 
Wisconsin has 485 schools enrolling 10 or 
less pupils. 

2. School district units with assessed val- 
uations of under $100,000 are searcely jus- 
tifiable as taxing units. 

3. The cost of operating a single elemen- 
tary class room is a fairly accurate unit 
for computing the edueational task of a 
community. Teachers’ salaries form a ma- 
jor portion of this cost being 72% for 
6500 rural schools. 

4. The rate of loeal taxation for school 
purposes should be a factor in determin- 
ing the method of apportioning equaliza- 
tion funds. 

5. The county as well as the state should 
assist the local district in its educational 
task. 

6. The fund should be large enough to 
act as an equalizer. 
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Real Wealth 
County Town Valuation Enrollment Back of 
Each Child 

Enrolled 

ks iy PN os pac waceteapemacs 54,200 16 3,387 

BPE, Gasnuck «as Faceenevaeces 66,560 16 4,160 

ie) PMN  ceRieace cecenedsacsixe 73,940 16 4,621 

fp DE MD cectsnnndtecnces 92,230 16 5,765 

ee EN  ncctadecencdecenndanseeneane 100,300 16 6,257 

3 Bennett and Hawthorne............ 109,970 16 6,873 

MIE ccs cxcvsevedesanackiwscnsaes’s 111,580 16 6,970 

DOUGIAS....cccccccccccesscccsccces Oh MIE clk eo csanehteiddsccnceus 117,400 16 7,337 
Columbia . 8 Otsego and Springvale........ 123,124 16 7,685 
Columbia... UO dss anteduinecsanss e 130,140 16 8,212 
Columbia ee POR ED cacasenecescegans 140,030 16 8,751 
BUMAIO... ccccccccccccccccerccsces bi a En Sis dndnacdivess ckkes 147 ,360 16 9,210 
OlTE: «002 > © BeeRe scsesece.. 167 ,660 16 10,47 
Columbia. . 2 Fort Winnebago 169,200 16 10,575 
Chippewa. . 4 Cleveland 178,100 16 11,131 
Chippewa... .14 Lafayette and Hallie................ 187,776 16 11,736 
Adams.... . 7 Bel? Prairie and New Port.......... 192,270 16 12,016 
AGAMS. coos ceesceccerrcccvecercecs BS BeOeGs FIM hc vecscccccessveccee 205, 700 16 12,856 
(IRN oa seine certsny< doe cue exes | 2 DeKorra and Arlington............. 208,110 16 13,006 
PR te aicct scenesiovapnctacnessces DCR daueghsadcupnideccndusanewned 292 ,085 16 13,880 
Dane No. 1 see 2 EE. tigksascccbasenkadenaddaanens 241,500 16 15,903 
Pe caviacnrveccscsacenstesssesed i I Wares cov ah dé saendnwateres 247,800 16 15,486 
Gia can cncacaaweceanwass ts Mn MG ay dil ak edeitawecakurwantcuneues 258,300 16 16,143 
BG kas bsbevccocciveneversnes } +S BRR CD BBiik cc cccccccccessee 283 , 994 16 17,749 
OPBWIOTE. .vceccesccccscccccecccce cy Oe MEME daolcacadekcatkvadsrdceecseeus 284,850 16 17 ,803 
Dane No. 2 .10 Dane and Springfield.............. a 348,806 16 21,800 
Columbia ER COMED 665 Geni s6 Ce kennessedtcuvenes 352,100 16 22,006 
©, i bdacc scat cncunes sapcdeneaks 376, 500 16 22,531 

. 8 Blue Mounds and Perry............. 385,530 16 24,904 

“oe. errr rrerer cre 108,131 16 25, 09 

BS DOME 2. ccccssccccssovercussccees 133 ,500 16 27,098 

ise HER datslicdcnavcdes peeremacss canons 361,400 16 28,837 

Pe edi Vkas de avkiveeetasacatanesades 473,100 16 29 568 

(YE Ee pets 8 ie pO TROND “Cecsccccdckiceveacsiarncacecces 567 ,600 16 35,475 

. 7 Blooming Grove and Burke........ 569,820 16 35,613 

le aardin ac ataiek Staten wcbare eared be SNE, easmrecenscssnactnsasscouweeces 814,000 16 50,875 
Seatdedeeweccnrtshecenentou io. 9 Hustisford and Clyman........... 840,500 16 52,531 





That our present distributable school 
fund is too small to be of much aid to 
financially weak districts is easily seen by 
a study of the following table. This shows 
that the relation between state aid and ex- 
penditures for public schools is approxi- 
mately the same as it was in 1870 and that 
it has reduced from 21% in 1905 to less 
than 10% in 1923. This reduction is due 
to the fact that the rate of increase of 
census children is greater than the rate of 
inerease of the distributable fund. 
RELATION OF COMMON SCHOOL FUND APPORTION- 


MENT TO EXPENDITURE FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS— 
EXCLUSIVE OF CAPITAL OUTLAY 





Total 





Expenditure Common 

for Public School Per Cent, Census 
Year Schools Fund of State 4-20 

Exclusive Appor- Aid 

of Capital tionment 

| Outlay 

| oes $1,676,385 $158,249 9.4 896,624 
1 ee | 1,984,710 184,625 | 9.5 450 ,304 
ere | 1,969,980 191,918 | 9.7 479,741 
Cores 2,565,756 210,888 | 8.2 527,220 
Wasi seve | 3,384,883 773,479 22.9 596,365 
1 reer | 4,679,687 732,158 | 15.4 683,919 
is hasacsis 5,150,477 796,140 15.5 564,439 
Se 7,308,688 1,566,348 21.3 773,857 
ES 10,127,182 1,888,248 18.6 | 772, 
Wie. case. 13,761,935 2,282,767 16.6 801, 456 
i 22,209, 757 2,796,653 | 12.6 818, 
Hees axed | 33,114,713 3,198,537 | 9.7 855 , 266 





The time has come for our great state to 
acknowledge its responsibility in providing 
an education for its coming eitizens. Ig- 
norance cannot be quarantined. The state 
has an interest in the amount and kind of 
education being offered to its most distant 
hamlet. The welfare of the state should be 
identical with the welfare of its citizens. 
The clear thinking patriots who wrote the 
Ordinance of 1787 did not contemplate 
putting the full responsibility for schools 
on a local unit. In that historic document 
they inserted their educational ereed. ‘‘Re- 
ligion, morality, and knowledge being es- 
sential to good government and the happi- 
ness of mankind, schools and the means of 
education shall be forever encouraged.”’ 


The most recent pronouncement of Dr. 
Edward Lee Thorndike of Columbia Univer- 
sity is “‘A Nation which lets incapables teach 
it while the capable men and women only 
feed, clothe or amuse it, is committing intel- 
lectual suicide.”’ Dr. Thorndike has shown us 
the way into many of our modern concep- 
tions and practices in education in this coun- 
try. This recent pronouncement of his should 
be framed and hung on the walls of the 
room wherever Boards of Education meet. 
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Hints and Helps for Rural Teachers 


By FRANK J. LOWTH, Janesville, Wis. 








1. Getting Started Right. 

In order to make a good beginning the 
rural teacher should carefully study her 
problems before school opens. She will in- 
vite failure in advance unless she makes 
careful preparation for the first day, the 
first week, and the first month. Here are 
some specific matters to consider if the 
teacher wishes to make the most of her op- 
portunities: 

1. Learn as much as possible about the 
district and the school in which you are to 
teach. A knowledge of the personalities 
of the people and the pupils will be of 
much value, and should be secured early. 

2. Visit the school at least two weeks be- 
fore the first day to find out about the 
condition of the building and equipment. 

3. Secure the register and become fa- 
miliar with the names of your pupils. 

4. Make an inventory of all the equip- 
ment, books, supplies, ete. 

5. Learn all about the text-books. There 
should be desk copies, but if not, in some 
way secure a copy of each book. 

6. Diseover the classification of each pu- 
pil. The register should contain this in- 
formation, but if it does not it will be 
highly desirable to get the facts some other 
way in advance of the first day. 

7. Be sure the building is thoroughly 
eleaned even if you must take a hand in 
this job yourself. 

8. Visualize your problems. By the use 
of your imagination and your thinking 
powers you should be able to picture the 
eonditions and problems which will con- 
front you the first day. Above all things, 
have on hand plenty of interesting tasks 
for everybody. 

9. Prepare physically and mentally. It 
will surely be a great mistake if the teach- 
er is not in good trim in both mind and 
body for the first day. It will never do to 
begin school all tired out or in a doubt- 
ful, hesitating frame of mind. The nerves 
must be steady, and this will help toward a 
ealm confidence and a determined will. 

10. Consult your county superintendent. 
He will be able to give you some good ad- 
vice coneerning both the pupils and the 


people of the district, including the board. 
Have a good talk with your superintend- 
ent, ask him questions, and get a manual 
from him if you do not have one. 

11. Get well settled in your boarding 
place before the first day. Get on good 
terms with the people at your boarding 
place. Be friendly and cordial. 

12. Write down what you will say and 
do the first day. Outline the entire pro- 
cedure and program and set down in order 
the various events of the day. Don’t trust 
to the inspiration of the moment. 


2. Some Interesting Terms. 

You have discovered that the latest edi- 
tion of the Manual, (1923), is worked out 
on an entirely different plan from former 
editions. The new method of approach is 
interesting and suggestive. If the issues 
for 1922 and 1923 are used together the 
benefit will be the greater. Among the 
new ideas and words you will find the fol- 
lowing: general aim, specifie grade object- 
ives, procedures, standards of accomplish- 
ment, which includes attitudes, interests, 
tastes, habits, skills, abilities, knowledge, 
information. Every rural teacher should 
read again and again the Foreword, in- 
eluding the Point of View, on pages 7-8-9. 
Tt is to be especially noted that the ‘‘ grade 
objectives are the changes desired in chil- 
dren as the result of what is to be taught 
in a particular subject or related subjects. 
These objectives are the knowledges, skills, 
habits, appreciations, and attitudes that 
should be the outcomes of the work done 
with and by the children.’’ 


3. A Few Pointers. 

The teacher is in loco parentis, which 
means that during school hours she takes 
the place of the parent. The teacher is 
more than instructor simply. She is also 
the guide and helper in matters of health 
and morals. The physical and moral wel- 
fare of the child needs constant and intel- 
ligent attention. 

The playground—It is the teacher’s duty 
to exercise some supervision, to know what 
the children are doing, and to take an in- 
terest in their play. 
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Inght—The room should be well lighted 
or at least as well lighted as the window 
space will permit. Children should never 
sit facing a strong light, but on the other 
hand, in the average rural school building, 
all the light possible should be admitted 
all day without producing a glare. 

Temperature—The temperature should 
be kept between 65 and 70 degrees and the 
air Should be moistened. 

Ventilation—This is a problem requiring 
constant attention. Air out the room 
often and thoroughly no matter whether 
there is a patent ventilating system or not. 

Outbuildings—These buildings should be 
carefully inspected every day, and if neces- 
sary the teacher should call upon the school 
board to assist her in keeping them in 
good condition. 

Janitor Work—Of course the teacher is 
responsible for the general appearance of 
the room. Whether she does the sweeping 
and dusting herself or someone else does 
it, the teacher needs to see that the job is 
well done. Floor dressing is a necessity 
and only oiled dust cloths should be used. 

Drinking cups, etc—If these are used, 
and often they are an abomination, they 
should be kept clean. This means they 
should be serubbed and scalded often. 
Children should not be permitted to throw 
bread crumbs, apple cores, ete.. around on 
the floor, to attract flies. The fly situation 
in most rural schools in September and 
October is barbarous, and for the most part 
unnecessary. 

Care of Property—The teacher is the cus- 
todian of all school property, and the chil- 
dren should be taught to keep everything 
in good condition. Teacher and pupils 
may often make small repairs, and the 
board should do its duty also. 

Free textbooks — When books are fur- 
nished by the district a definite system of 
taking care of them should be used. A ree- 
ord for every child is of course necessary 
and repeated inventories should account 
for all the books. Careless guessing is bad 
business and bad training for citizenship. 

Non-Attendance — When pupils are out 
of school the teacher should know the reas- 
ons and make the record. The register 
must show the facts. Habitual non-attend- 
ance js serious and should not be tolerated 
except in cases of actual necessity. 

The Library—The teacher is the librar- 
ian. All new books and bulletins should be 


promptly aceessioned and catalogued. A 
complete record of all books drawn must 
be made. An inventory at least twice a 
year is necessary and important. 

‘‘ Always keep in mind that on the one 
hand the teacher is the parent’s helper but 
that he is also, on the other hand, the agent 
of the great state of Wisconsin in the train- 
ing of citizens. The forming of right hab- 
its and the aequiring of the right attitude 
towards life are the fundamental matters 
in edueation.’’ 


4. The President and the Presidency. 

1. When will the term of President Cool- 
idge expire, and for how many months will 
he have served? 

2. How many votes will there be in the 
electoral college the next time? How is 
the number determined ? 

3. On what day shall we probably know 
whether Coolidge is to succeed himself or 
not? Why is this possible? 

4. Name the three prominent candidates 
for president, and tell from what states 
they come. 

5. Name the three men who have been 
selected as candidates for vice-president. 
Why is one sometimes ealled ‘‘ Brother 
Charlie’’? 

6. Who were the two leading aspirants 
for the presideney in the democratic econ- 
vention? Where held? 

7. When will the electoral votes be 
counted? How is it that we know all about 
it several weeks before the count? 

8. How did William Jennings Bryan 
happen to be in the demoeratie conven 
tion ? 

9. Who was a eandidate for president 
three different times but never elected ? 

10. Which president wrote many books? 
Name two or three of these books. 

11. Name the son-in-law of a president 
who was very anxious for the job. Whose 
daughter did he marry? 

12. Four presidents were shot and three 
died in office. Name the men and tell 
where the shooting took place. 

13. What recent sad event in the Cool- 
idge family? What knowledge, if applied 
in time, might have prevented this sorrow- 
ful event? 





Note: Send to Research Publishing Company 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, for a copy of “The Presi- 
dency of the U. S. A.” It will cost you 1l5c and 


you will get your money's worth 
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14. How did ‘‘Fighting Bob’’ become a 
candidate? What position does he now 
hold? 

15. Who swears in the President? 
cite the oath of office. 

16. Which ex-President is living, and 
what great position does he hold? 

17. In the event of the death of Mr. 
Coolidge who would become president? 

18. Give the circumstances concerning 
the first ‘‘swearing in”’ of President Cool- 
idge. 


Re- 


6. A Dictionary Test: 

Here are some excerpts from the Briggs 
Dictionary Test—based upon Webster’s 
Secondary School Dictionary, — combined 
with some others by the writer. 


1. Figurehead should be written with a 
hyphen. True-False Page. . 

2. In whortleberry the h is pronounced 
before the w. True-False Page.. 

3. Upwards of a hundred means ‘‘less 
than a hundred.’’ True-False Page. . 

4. There are ...... different meanings 
given of the intransitive verb beat. 

5. The correct past tense of plead is...... 
Page. . 

6. The phrase From Dan to Beer-Sheba 
is defined on page. . 

7. Rules for spelling certain classes of 
words are given in the dictionary on 
pages and 

&. Write after each word its correct plu- 
ral and the page on which vou found 
it in the dictionary. 

apsis— 
systhesis— 
talisman— 

9. Where in the Bible is the story of Deb- 
orah found? 

10. Cross out a word to make each sen- 

tence grammatically correct. 
a. The tactics of the general was 
were bad. Page .. 
b. Acoustics is are taught in 
physies. Page. . 
11. Draw a line after each syllable in the 
following words: 
a. amplification—alias 
b. Mark the main accent in 
each. 
12. A. How many correct pronunciations 
are there of dahlia? 
B. Which one is preferred? 


18. Underline the words that correctiy 
complete the sentence. 

Klingsor was a soldier, a giant, 
a city, a magician. 

14. The o in coffee is not sounded the same 
as the o in odd. True-False. 

15. The word advertisement is preferably 
accented on the syllable al- 
though it may also be accented on 
Pe ecweds syllable. 

16. In the dictionary the part of speech to 
which a word belongs is indicated 


as follows: noun...... , pronoun 
eaecae VOFrD......, geetive......, 
ee preposition ...... : 
conjunction ...... ‘ interjection 


ese eevee 


17. Copy the figures of a parallelogram and 
of a rectangle and compare the two. 

18. Which is the larger, a robin or a blue- 
bird? How ean you tell? 

19. For what was Robin Hood famed? 

20. How many stars in the flag on p. 273? 
How many white stripes? Red 
stripes? 

21. How do you and your folks pronounce 
spectator? Now look it up. 


7. Lest We Forget. 

If a rural teacher will make out a sched- 
ule with dates, giving the chief events of 
the year for which she and her pupils will 
need to prepare, or which will be given at- 
tention in some way or other,—there wil! 
be much more likelihood that the matter 
will be properly eared for. Merely as a 
suggestion of what may be scheduled the 
following tentative list is here offered. 
Some teachers will wish to add to the list, 
no doubt, and others will subtract. 





Friends of country children and believers 
in education generally are greatly heartened 
by the Fourth of July address of the Presi- 
dent of the United States delivered before the 
National Education Association in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Among other things the Pres- 
ident said that one of the chief rights of an 
American citizen is the right to an education: 
that the country, which offers so many ad- 
vantages denied to those reared on the pave- 
ments and among crowded buildings, ought 
no longer to be handicapped by poor schoo] 
facilities. ‘‘The resources exist’, said Pres- 
ident Coolidge, ‘“‘with which they can be pre- 
vided if they are adequately marshalled and 
employed.” This is the contention that friends 
of good schools for rural children have long 
been making. The endorsement of the Presi- 
dent of the United States should bring us 
nearer to our goal. 
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OUR GROWTH 


January first, 1923 the Wisconsin Teach- 
ers’ Association was ranked thirty-third in 
the percentage of teachers belonging to the 
State Association. A year later we are 
rated as twenty-eighth, and seventy-three 
percent of our teachers were enrolled. A 
year ago Florida was forty-ninth, this year 
with an enrollment of 123.94% she is first. 
Pennsylvania has a membership of 47,703 
and is the largest Association in the Union. 
Michigan, Illinois, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Ohio, and South Dakota are all ahead of 
Wisconsin. Iowa is thirty-first and Minne- 
sota thirty-seventh. We are growing, but 
we are still on the lower half of the ladder 
of states. Can we climb a few rounds into 
the upper group this year? ‘‘Let’s go!’’ 





MAILING 


Last year we had considerable trouble 
with our mailing list. To overcome this 
the Association has purchased an Addres- 
sograph. A metal plate with each mem- 
ber’s name and address will be made as 
soon as enrollment cards reach the office. 
We have investigated almost every system 
of mailing and believe that with this ma- 
chine we can almost eliminate errors. How- 
ever we shall have to transcribe some ecards 
that may be incomplete—please fill enroll- 
ment ecards very carefully and in full. 
They should reach us early. We cannot 
guarantee to supply back numbers. 


NATHAN HALE 


The illustration on the cover of this 
month’s JOURNAL is taken from a photo- 
graph of a statue of Nathan Hale by Wil- 
liam Ordway Partridge. It stands on the 
campus of Yale University. The seulptor 
depicts Hale on his way to the seaffold, 
dressed—not as an army officer—but in the 
plain homespun whieh he had worn as 
schoolmaster at East Haddam and New 
London. 

In the statue the sculptor tries to rep- 
resent the spirit of the young martyr—the 
spirit of self sacrifice in a great cause. He 
endeavors to make the statue an inspira- 
tion to that higher patriotism, which by 
eliminating self and guided by a great 
principle gives itself unreservedly for the 
good of its country. 


“Unto each man his handiwork, unto each his 
crown, 
The just Fate gives; 
Whoso takes the world’s life on him and his 
own lays down, 
He, dying, so lives.” 


HELP WANTED! 


One of the functions of the JouRNAL is to 
furnish a medium of communication for the 
teachers of Wisconsin. The editor needs to 
hear from his readers telling him what is 
going on in the state, in order that others 
may know. Send news notes, short articles, 
and pictures. We shall do our best to make 
a fair selection from the materials sent. 
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JOURNAL ADVERTISING 


The advertising policy of the JouRNAL 
is fairly well established. We try to elim- 
nate all advertising that is not of the high- 
est type. The firms who advertise with us 
demonstrate their faith in our magazine as 
a worth while medium. They believe in 
placing before the teachers of the state in- 
formation that will make for better schools. 
You may count on their reliability and 
good faith. It will not disappoint them 
to have you say that you saw their adver- 
tisement in the WIsconsIn JouRNAL oF Ep- 
ucATION. Read the advertisements. You 
may find exactly what you have been hop- 
ing to diseover. 


THE NEW SCHOOL YEAR 


When the schools of Wisconsin begin this 
month about 60,000 children will enter 
school for the first time. Here they will 
join about 400,000 others who have been 
in school before. About 18,000 teachers 
will give to this large army of pupils the 
school training that is provided by the state 
and the local communities. Of these teach- 
ers perhaps 3600 are teaching for the first 
time and about 5000 more are in new posi- 
tions. 

It seems only fair to suggest that the 
label placed on the windshield of new auto- 
mobiles—drive the first 500 miles very care- 
fully—be observed by those who supervise 
the work of these new teachers. They are 
ambitious, willing, and are anxious to suc- 
eeed. They need help, not criticism; en- 
couragement, not fault-finding; leadership, 
not dictation. 

New teachers and old—we must all work 
together in our local, State, and National 
associations to improve school conditions 
and give every boy and girl in Wisconsin 
an opportunity to secure an education good 
enough for any boy and girl. 

Our professional progress must not stop 
even though the forees of reaction seem 
just now to be gaining ground. We still 
must fight for better working conditions, 
adequate salaries, higher professional qual- 
ifications, and our entire educational pro- 
gram. 





Supt. R. W. Fairchild of Elgin, Illinois, 
has been re-elected at a salary of $6750 for 
the coming year. 








BLUE SKY INVESTMENTS 


1. When a stock salesman tells you ‘‘now 
or never,’’ the answer is always ‘‘never.’’ 
Good investments will be here tomorrow. 
Get sound advice before you buy. 

2. Don’t try to combine gambling with 
investment. The more interest the more 
risk. 

3. Don’t buy swamp land 1,000 miles 
away. If you buy real estate, buy right 
near home, 

4. Watch out for the man who offers a 
big stock bonus. It costs many folks their 
life savings. 

5. Don’t invest in another man’s dreams. 
Be especially suspiciousof the man who tells 
you how much a $100 investment in origi- 
nal Ford or telephone or other similar 
stock is worth now. For every big winner 
many more fail. A man who has discovered 
a diamond mine doesn’t tell the world 
about it. Out of every 100 new businesses 
started 87 fail and only thirteen prove 
successful ! 

6. Mining costs big money. Shun the 
man who tells of the mountains of gold 
that beckon on the blue horizon. 

7. If you must gamble, gamble on your- 
self. Don’t play the other man’s game. 

8. Don’t stay on a sucker list. If strang- 
ers write offering to make you rich, tell 
them to remove your name from their list. 
Get off the list. Some of those birds can 
write. 

9. Crooks take advantage of every in- 
vention. Watch out now for fake radio 
stocks. 

10. Most fake promoters use the money 
from stock sales to pay running expenses. 
Buy mahogany furniture for your own 
house instead of for a bueket shop. 

Printer’s Ink. 





One of the most common-sense state- 
ments of an obvious educational situation 
made at the Washington meeting of the 
N. E. A. was by W. Carson Ryan, Jr. of 
Swarthmore College. Said he:— 

“In guidance, as in everything else in 
education, the country boy and girl still 
lose out. We continue to neglect the rural 
school forgetting that half our nation is 
in the rural districts,and at thepresent time 
most of the evils in the cities that led to 
the urban guidance movement a few years 
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ago are still prevalent in the country. Take 
early school-leaving, for example. The 
campaigns for staying in school have been 
fairly suecessful in the cities. In many 
progressive school systems the youngster 
who would leave school as soon as the law 
allows finds a number of friendly agencies 
to help him work out his further educa- 
tion in the most helpful way. In the rural 
schools, on the contrary, early school-leav- 
ing goes on despite all that conscientious 
teachers can do to prevent it. Such organ- 
izations as the American Legion on the one 
hand and the Business and Professional 
Woman’s Clubs on the other agree that a 
high school education is the least possible 
equipment for modern citizenship or mod- 
ern business, yet all over the country there 
are so-called ‘‘business schools’”’ luring the 
country girls of sixth and seventh grade 
schooling into alleged commercial courses 
of a few months’ duration as preparation 
for a business career. The first thing we 
can do about it is to show up such situa- 
tions as this. Publie opinion should be so 
strong against predatory commercial 
schools of the type mentioned that boys 
and girls eager to get into business by 
short cuts would be safeguarded at every 
step. Then we ean equip the country school 
teacher with the material that good city 
teachers now have on guidance, including 
the facts about the dangers of early school- 
leaving. Somehow we must help the rural 
teacher to get over to her community the 
conviction now widely accepted in the cities 
and towns, that the parent in this day and 
generation who allows his son or daughter 
to leave school without going to high school 
is committing a crime against his child’s 
future. But the fundamental thing we 
shall have to do, in rural educational and 
vocational guidance, or in any other phase 
of rural education, is the one thing we 
have so far refused to do in this eountry— 
make it absolutely certain that the boy or 
girl in the rural districts shall have just as 
good school buildings, just as good teach- 
ers, just as good educational provision in 
everyway, as the boy or girl in the city or 
town. We are still obsessed by the notion 
of size and wealth. We assume, without any 
warrant, that teachers must always be paid 
lower in smaller and less wealthy commu- 
nities, forgetting that all these children are 
to be citizens of a eommon nation with 
equal rights of participation in the making 
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of our civilization. Real educational prog- 
ress will never come in the United States 
until we surrender completely this notion 
that size and wealth are the determining 
factors and make up our minds to see that 
every boy and girl, whether in city or 
country, shall have access to the best pos- 
sible education our age can provide.”’ 

H 


ODE TO THE MODERN SCHOOL 


Just after the board had brought the schools 
up-to-date 

To prepare you for your Life Work 

Without teaching one superfluous thing, 

Jim Reilly presented himself to be educated. 

He wanted to be a bricklayer 

And nothing more. 

He knew so much about bricklaying that the 
contractor made him a foreman, 

But he knew nothing about being a foreman. 

So he spoke to the School Board about it, 

And then put in a night course 

On “How to be a Foreman” 

And nothing more. 

He became so excellent a foreman that the con- 
tractor made him a partner, 

But he knew nothing about figuring costs, 

Nor about bookkeeping, 

Nor about real estate. 


And he was too proud to go back to night 
school, 

So he hired a tutor, who taught him these 
things 


And nothing more. 

Prospering at last, and meeting other men as 
wealthy as he, 

Whenever the conversation started, he’d say to 
himself; 

“T’ll lay low till it comes my way—then I’ll 
show them!” 

But they never mentioned bricklaying, 

Nor the art of being a foreman, 

Nor the whole duty of being a contractor, 

Nor figuring costs, nor real estate; 

So Jim said nothing. 

BUT, he sent his son to college. 

—John Erskine. 


FRILLS 


In 1524 reading and writing for the great 
majority were ‘‘frills.” 

In 1624 arithmetic was a “frill.” 

In 1724 grammar and geography 
*““¢rilis.”” 

In 1824 United States history was a “frill.” 

In 1924—-what is a ‘“‘frill,’’ anyway? 

Exchange. 


were 


The Oshkosh Board of Education has adopt- 
ed a rule that no local teacher will be em- 
ployed until she has had a year’s experience 
outside of the city. 
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Conserving the Eyesight of the 
School Child 


By J. E. DAVIDSON, Chairman, Lighting Educational Committee 








Edueational authorities have long since 
come to realize that the eyesight of the 
school child is becoming defective. Pupils 
in the schools are in greater numbers indi- 
eating that their eyesight is not normal. 
This is usually manifested by the child in 
a complaint that the figures on the black- 
board cannot be seen. 

In the olden days, the teacher remedied 
this difficulty by placing the near-sighted 
pupils in the front of the room and the 
far-sighted puipls in the rear. Now, the 
pupil is immediately advised to consult 
an eye specialist. 

Statistics show that 25 per cent of the 
school children of the United States suffer 
from defective eyesight which is more or 
less corrected by glasses. Figures further 
show that this defective vision is due, par- 
tially at least, to improper light in the 
home, Pupils are given a certain amount 
of homework to do and they naturally take 
this home to do at night. In the past, 
very little thought has been given to the 
lighting of the home. Modern schools are 
built and the problem of proper lighting is 
usually solved. 


Inasmuch as a great number of the 
homes of this country are lighted by elec- 
tricity, the electrical interests have taken 
it upon themselves to endeavor to solve the 
problem of defective vision due to im- 
proper lighting in the home. A Commit- 
tee has been formed, known among elec- 
trical men, as The Lighting Educational 
Committee, whose purpose is to organize 
a Better Home Lighting Activity. 

This is being done this fall by means of 
an International Home Lighting Contest 
among the school children of the country, 
by which it is hoped to teach the elements 
of better lighting in the home. 

Therefore, Home Lighting Contests are 
being organized in every principal hamlet, 
town, and city in the United States and 
Canada by the electrical men of that town. 
School children, ten years of age or older, 
ean enter the contest by obtaining from 


the electrical committee in the town, a 
Home Lighting Primer. This Home Light- 
ing Primer, besides giving the rules of 
the contest, describes the fundamentals of 
lighting. It tells the effect of not enough 
light-gloom, and too much light-glare. In 
the primer are a number of pictures of 
rooms of an ordinary home. The school 
boy or girl has to cut out pictures from 
another place in the book and paste them 
in their proper places in the rooms. Then 
he must visit the homes of two of his 
friends and report in the primer the re- 
sult of his inspection. Next, he must write 
a 600 word essay on how to light his own 
home properly. 

This primer with the essay is to be hand- 
ed to the local judges who will be school 
authorities and prominent persons of the 
town. These judges award local prizes, 
which are fixed by the local committee. 
Then a certain number of the winners, de- 
pendent upon the population of the town, 
have their contributions of primer and es- 
say sent to New York, where they are 
entered into the international contest, to- 
gether with the winners from all over the 
United States and Canada. 

The essays and primers are then consid- 
ered by the following national judges. 

Franklin T. Griffith, President, N. E. 
L. A. 

William McAndrew, Superintendent of 
Schools, Chicago, Illinois. 

Mrs. William Brown Meloney, Editor, 
The Delineator. 

B. C. Forbes, Editor, Forbes Magazine. 

Miss Sarah L. Rhodes, Principal, P. S. 
28, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The following prizes are awarded by 
these judges: 

First Prize—$15,000 Model Electrical 
Home. (To be built on lot provided by 
winner. ) 

Two Second Prizes—1 Boy, 1 Girl— 
$1200 Scholarship in American or Cana- 
dian College or University. 

Two Third Prizes—1 Boy, 1 Girl—$600 
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Seholarship in American or Canadian Col- 
lege or University. 

Two Fourth Prizes — 1 Boy, 1 Girl — 
$600 Scholarship in American or Canadian 
College or University. 

Two Fifth Prizes—1 Boy, 1 Girl—$300 
Scholarship in American or Canadian Col- 
lege or University. 

Two Sixth Prizes—1 Boy, 1 Girl—$300 
Scholarship in American or Canadian Col- 
lege or University. 

This contest, although wholly eduea- 
tional, is designed so that it will not in- 
volve any time of the school teacher. Its 
aim is to better the eyesight of the school 
child by educational means and the elec- 
trical industry expects the contest to have 
far-reaching results toward accomplishing 
this object. 





MILWAUKEE MEETING 


The preliminary program of the Mil- 
waukee meeting November 6, 7, and 8 will 
be published in the October Journal. 
Final programs will be distributed at the 
meeting. 

President Lillia Johnson has arranged a 
very interesting program. At the three 
morning programs, Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday, there will be addresses by 
Henry Turner Bailey; William Lowe 
Bryan, president of Indiana University ; 
E. H. Lindley, chancelor of the Univer- 
sity of Kansas; Tom Skeyhill, Australian 
poet; Ada Ward, famous English lecturer ; 
and Lewis A. Convis. an authority on Rus- 
sia and Siberia. Musical programs are 
being arranged. An evening concert will 
be provided by the Milwaukee Association 
of Commerce. 

Section chairmen have secured some 
very strong speakers. These meetings 
promise to be of unusual interest. 

The business of the Association is now 
transacted at the meeting of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly. This group meets on 
Thursday and Friday afternoons. 

A large attendance is in prospect. Make 
plans for attending now. Secure your 
hotel reservations as soon as possible. 





DISTRICT MEETINGS 


Central Association meets this year at 
Stevens Point, October 8-9. Leading 
speakers are Florence M. Hale of Maine; 


Julius Boras of St. Olaf College, North- 
field, Minnesota; Thomas E. Finnegan of 
Washington, D. C.; and Preston E. Brad- 
ley, Pastor People’s Church, Chicago. The 
evening session will be a musical and dra- 


matic program given by the Normal 
School. O. W. Neale is president of the 
Association. 


The Lake Superior Association meets 
at Superior, October 8-9-10. Glenn Frank, 


editor of Century Magazine, and Dr. 
Sternheim of New York are _ head-line 
speakers. The evening concert will be by 


the Jackson Jubilee singers. Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Y. Robinson is president. 

The Northeastern Association meets at 
Oshkosh, October 8-9. Lorado Taft, fa- 
mous sculptor is the principal attraction 
Other strong speakers have been engaged. 
C. C. Bishop is president. 

The Northwestern Association meets at 
Eau Claire October 16-17. Glenn Frank; 
H. R. Driggs; Silas Evans; H. L. Miller; 
and Mrs. Featherstone, speak at the gen- 
eral sessions. L. W. Haskin of Bloomer is 
president. 

The North Wisconsin Teachers’ Associ- 
ation meets at Ashland October 9 and 10 
Meeting speakers are President Ganfield, 
President Baker, Professor Whitbeek of 
the University of Wisconsin who has just 
returned from South America, President 
Merrill of Superior, and a number of other 
Wisconsin speakers. George A. Bassford 
of Ashland is president. 

The Western Wisconsin meeting is to 
be held at La Crosse Oetober 16 and 17. 
This is the 20th anniversary meeting. 
Leading speakers are Dr. Emanuel Stern- 
heim, Mrs. Oleson of Minnesota, and Su- 
perintendent William MeAndrew of Chi- 
eago. An innovation will be a book and 
school supply exhibit in the Hixon Gym- 
nasium of the Central High School. L. 
W. Fulton of Viroqua is President, and 
Charlotte Kohn of La Crosse is seeretary 
and treasurer. 





N. E. A. MEETING 


The sixty-second meeting of the National 
Edueation Association, at Washington, D. 
C., June 29 to July 4, was one of the most 
successful ever held. It was estimated that 
over ten thousand were in attendance. Wis- 
consin was represented by about one hun- 
dred and fifty teachers. The special train 








on the Baltimore and Ohio was splendidly 
managed. Hotel accommodations were am- 
ple. Sight seeing tours were numerous. 
To the surprise of all, the weather was 
ideal—made to order. 

Attendance at all meetings was large. 
The Delegate Assembly got through an 
enormous amount of work and the attend- 
ance was practically one hundred percent 
at all sessions. The reports were printed 
in advance, and after discussion were eas- 
ily adopted. 

Two outstanding reports were those on 
Retirement Allowances and Tenure. Prin- 
cipal Phillip E. Carlson had prepared a 
very complete and adequate report on *‘ Re- 
tirement Allowances.’’ It recommended in 
its essentials the plan now in operation in 
Wisconsin. H. L. Ekern made a splendid 
presentation of the same subject. 

The report on Tenure will probably be 
epoch-making. It was presented by Su- 
perintendent Fred M. Hunter of Oakland 
and is so clear, sane, and scientific that it 
should be read, studied, and discussed by 
every teacher and teachers’ organization. 

The most significant addresses were those 
of President Olive M. Jones and President 
Coolidge. Others of high rank were by 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, Dr. Bagley, 
William Byron Forbush, Florence M. Hale, 
and Supt. W. A. Sutton of Atlanta. There 
was very little ‘‘bunk’’ and almost no ora- 
torical ‘‘efforts.’’ The programs set a 
high standard. 

The music furnished by. the Army band, 
the Marine Band, and the Navy Band has 
probably never been equalled at an Asso- 
ciation meeting. 

Superintendent Jesse Newton of Denver 
was elected president for the coming year. 
The place for next year’s meeting has not 
been fixed but it will likely be in a middle 
west city. 

It was a great meeting of a great Asso- 
ciation. The headquarters officers were un- 
tiring in their efforts to serve. The Bureau 
of Education under Dr. Tigert gave every 
possible aid and was an important factor 
in the success of the meeting. 





L. P. Benzet, who for eight years has been 
superintendent at Evansville, Indiana, has 
been elected at a large increase in salary as 
superintendent at Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire. 
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SCHEDULE OF EVENTS 
(Suggestive List for a Rural Teacher.) 


1. School Opens—Monday, September 8. 

2. Big Fall Rally—Saturday, Septem- 
ber 27. (For all rural teachers of county. 

3. Mothers’ Meeting—Friday, October 38. 
(This is important, and should be prepared 
for carefully. ) 

4. Halloween Party—Friday, October 
31. (This can be made the oceasion for a 
school program and general community 
gathering to which all are invited.) 

5. Meeting of W. T. A. November 6-7-8. 
(If possible to go the rural teacher will 
find it very interesting and profitable to 
attend this big state meeting in Milwan- 
kee.) Pay your two dollars and get this 
Journal anyhow. 

6. Armistice Day Program—Tuesday. 
November 11. (Invite a Legion Boy to 
give a talk.) 

7. Thanksgiving Program—Wednesday, 
November 26. 

8. Thanksgiving Recess—From Novem- 
ber 26 to December Ist. 

9. Christmas Program—Friday Even- 
ing, December 19. 

10. Holiday Vacation—From December 
19 to January 5th. 

11. Washington-Lineoln Program— Fri- 
day, February 20. 

12. Meeting of S. W. T. A.—Madison. 
In February. 

13. County Teachers’ Meeting in March, 

14. Town Meeting and Election—Tues- 
day, April 7. 

15. Spring Vacation—Second Week in 
April. 

16. Arbor and Bird Day—Friday, May 
1. 

17. Town Contests—Friday, May 8. 

18. Trip to County Seat—Friday, May 


19. Peace Day Program—Monday, May 
18. 

20. Memorial Day Program—Mother’s 
Meeting and Closing Day Exercises and 
Pienic—Friday, May 29. 





Three new teachers have been added to the 
Milwaukee Normal School faculty. Wiscon- 
sin people will be glad to welcome H. G. 
Wheat of West Virginia, author of a text on 
the teaching of reading. Mr. Wheat becomes 
head of the intermediate department in the 
Milwaukee Normal. 
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When Teachers Fail To Teach 


By PROF. D. H. MARKHAM 
Visual Instruction Department, University of Arkansas 








Teaching consists not in telling the class 
something, but in having each individual in 
the class do some thinking. The teaching 
may be said to be effective to the extent that 
the thinking leads to doing. The teacher 
fails to teach until there is some thinking 
and doing in the class. 

The basis of all thinking is experience. 
The greatest mistake that we make as 
teachers is to expect expression from a 
child who has had no experience with the 
material we are discussing or whose experi- 
ence has been very shallow and unreal. 
The cold storage idea of knowledge, that all 
vital things a child needs to know are in 
the text book, must pass if we are to de- 
velop thinkers and doers. We know a thing, 
a fact, if our experience with the thing or 
fact is real and becomes a part of our liv- 
ing and thinking. 

We have a powerful instrument in teach- 
ing which will give our pupils real vital 
experiences and stimulate thought as noth- 
ing else can. I refer to the third dimen- 
sional picture as revealed by the stereo- 
scope. The nearest thing we have to the 
actual experience is the stereograph. Just 
as a child turns to the dictionary or ency- 
clopedia for information, so now they can 
turn to the stereographs for a real experi- 
ence through the third dimensional picture. 
It cannot be said that the child with the 
most experiences is the best thinker, but it 
can be said that that child is potentially the 
best thinker, who has had the most rea! 
experiences. Thinking is too often thought 
of as cut off from experiences and capable 
of being developed in isolation 

The stereograph is making teaching ef- 
fective because it is making what the pupil 
reads in his text book real to him. The 
pupil is asked continually to give knowledge 
of other men, secondhand knowledge. This 
knowledge is merely verbal, seldom any- 
thing back of it. But the stereograph ac- 
companying the reading in history, geog- 
raphy, science, etc., brings the child into a 
living experience with the material in his 
text. He gets the real truth about what he 
is reading through the third dimensional 


picture. What finer thing can be done for 
a child than to have him feel that his school 
experiences are the experiences of life, of 
persnal contact. We are teaching just to 
the extent that we break down the barriers 
between what the child experiences in his 
travels, in his contact with the outside 
world and the school room. The stereo- 
scope makes the schoolroom a part of the 
living, working world. 

Accompnying every real experience that 
the child has is an innate desire to relate 
that experience. This is where the stereo- 
graphs help in oral and written expression. 
The stereoscope giving a real vital visual 
experience to the child develops a feeling 
of confidence and a desire to have others 
share this experience. Self expression is 
the natural result of such experience ; coer- 
cion is subjective, not objective. One of 
the best methods of judging the effective- 
ness of our teaching is by the type and 
spontaneity of questions that come from 
our pupils. If we fail to get any ques- 
tions from the class our teaching has failed. 
The lack of questions means the lack of 
concrete experiences and visualizations. 
The stereoscope will stimulate the pupil to 
ask questions and helps him answer his own 
questions by the written descriptions on 
the back of each picture. The lantern slides 
used in teaching are a means of reviewing 
and having the class discuss their experi- 
ences as a social group. 

Ideas are not isolated, segregated; 
knowledge is unity. Facts do not form 
isolated islands. Teaching with material 
afforded by the stereosecope and lantern 
slide introduces unity into the curriculum. 
A natural correlation of all subjects in the 
curriculum ensues. The ideal school was 
best defined by Garfield : ‘‘ A college is Mark 
Hopkins on one end of a log and a student 
on the other’’. The personal contact f a pu- 
pil with teacher and teacher with pupil is 
essential if education,—thinking,—is to re- 
sult from school experiences. In other 
words, what Garfield meant was that the 
ideal education was to result by the con- 
tact with many teachers through one teach- 
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er, many subjects through one subject. 
History, geography, mathematics, English, 
astronomy, civics, and all the sciences are 
not separate, cold, and isolated bits of 
knowledge, but all a great truth of man 
and his civilization. Visual education 
through the stereoscope and lantern slide 
will do for teaching what the philosophers 
of all ages have been attempting to do, 
find the golden thread that runs through 
all knowledge; that is, synthesize knowl- 
edge. With visual material our cur- 
riculum is not made up of wholly inde- 
pendent subjects, but it brings into the life 
of the child an appreciation of the unity of 
mankind and of all things. It cannot then 
be said that we have failed to teach. 





BUILDING AN INCOME FUND 

Figures taken from sources considered 
reliable indicate that out of every one hun- 
dred average men reaching the age of six- 
ty-five six are wealthy and able to retire 
and live comfortably upon their income; 


nine are self-supporting but are compelled 
to work; eighty-five are dependent upon 
children, friends or charity. Upon inves- 
tigation it is found that these results are 
not due primarily to lack of earning pow- 
er, but to lack of intelligent, systematic 
planning. 

The average man’s earning power in- 
creases from 30 to 50 years of age. Con- 
sequently, this should be the period of sav- 
ing or accumulation. Unfortunately, dur- 
ing this period many persons squander 
their surplus earnings in ‘‘get rich quick’’ 
schemes promising big returns quite over- 
looking the wonderful results which can 
be obtained through the magic of time and 
compound interest without endangering 
the safety of the principal. 


A dollar at 6% interest compounded 
semi-annually doubles in a little less than 
12 years but comparatively few recognize 
this mathematical fact in their financial 
planning. The following table illustrates 
what can be accomplished by investing a 
stated amount every six months for various 











reading. 


and will have prompt attention. 


New York 
Cincinnati 
Chicago 
Boston 
Atlanta 





Story Hour Readers Revised 


| The newest and most highly perfected series of readers for teaching the 
' mechanics of reading and for opening up to young pupils the entire book 
world. The books are based on the best in modern pedagogy. Their rich 
content method is accompanied by comprehensive work in phonetics. They 
give all the instruction needed in the first three years, and also through 
their charming literary style, reveal to the child-mind the delights of good 


Your correspondence in regard to these and other good books is invited 


AMERICAN BOOK CO. 


330 East 22d Street, 
Chicago, Ili. 
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periods of years and reinvesting the in- 
terest. The basis used in these computa- 
tions is 6% compounded semi-annually. 


Amount Total 
Length invested original 
of period every six investment 
months 
= Serre $100 $7,000.00 
iS ere 100 6,000.00 
Vi: a ee 200 10,000.00 
ro) eee 250 10,000.00 
1 SE rr 500 15,000.00 
et Oe, chee ta deeds 500 10,000.00 


A careful study of this table should 
drive home two lessons: First, It is worth 
while to save small amounts. Second, The 
importance of time as a factor. The indi- 
vidual who saves $100 every six months 
for a period of 35 years and invests it is 
more than 50% ahead of the one who saves 
five times as much every six months for a 
period of 10 years. These lessons are of 
special interest to educators whose surplus 
funds are available in small amounts and 
who are inclined to postpone starting a 
plan of saving and investing until they 
have ‘‘enough to make it worth while.”’ 

This table does not picture results which 
are impossible of attainment. Reputable 








investment bankers make available safe in- 
vestments in units suited to needs of ail 
investors and on terms which can be met 


Total 
earnings Total Annual 
original at end income 
: on ot period at 6% 
investment 
$16,059.40 $23,059.40 $1,383.56 
10,305.34 16,305.34 978.32 
12,559.37 22,559.37 1,353.56 
8,850.31 18,850.31 1,131.02 
8,787.71 3,787.71 1,427.26 
3,435.19 13,435.19 806.11 


by the investor who can save $10 or more 
per month. Select your investment bank- 
er with care—investigate before you in- 
vest—but when you have selected him de- 
pend upon him for investment advice just 
as you look to your doctor for medical ad- 
vice or to your lawyer for legal advice. 





Miss Helen Martin, for eighteen years su- 
perintendent of Walworth County, died at her 
home in Elkhorn, July 10, after a brief ill- 
ness from heart trouble. Miss Martin was 
unusually active in all of the fields of educa- 
tion and was secretary of the State Read- 
ing Circle Board. She has done a splendid 
work and leaves an enviable record in the 
educational history of Wisconsin. 











The New International Encyclopedia 
Second Edition—24 Volumes—80000 Articles 
The most complete and useful Encyclopedia for Graded Schools and High 


Schools. Officially adopted or approved in almost every State. Inquiries 
will be answered, and sets shipped direct to schools, by our Chicago office. 
Schools may have the Encyclopedia for immediate use and make payment 
any time during the school year, if desired. (When writing please men- 
tion “The Wisconsin Journal of Education.’’) 


I Dodd, Mead & Company, Inc., Publishers 


160 NORTH LA SALLE ST. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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WEBSTERS NEW 


INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 
he Supreme Quthority” 





The Dictionary will prove a constant friend 
and helper to pupils especially in their English, 
Geography, and History lessons. What more 
lasting service can you, as a teacher, perform 
than to direct an inquiring mind to the source 
of accurate, up-to-date information? 


Why not say to your Principal that a New Interna- 

tional is much needed in your classroom? Write for 

Helps in Teaching the Dictionary, Free. 

G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
Get the Best 
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DIRECTORY CHANGES 

County Superintendents 
Sauk—Essie Brooks 
Vernon—Nell M. Mahoney 
Walworth—Emma Jacobson 


County Rural Normals 
Ladysmith—George E. Sanford 
Medford—Wm. Milne 
New London—(abolished ) 
Phillips—E. D. Miner 
Viroqua—J. H. Wheelock 
Wisconsin Rapids—C. L. Hill 


City Superintendents 
Columbus—A. O. Fink 
Eau Claire—Paul G. W. Kellar 
Marinette—C. E. Hulteen 
Merrill—A. A. Vieth 
Mineral Point—Lloyd E. Bear 
Prairie du Chien—M. E. Walther 
Rhinelander—J. W. Browning 
Sheboygan—H. W. Kircher 
Sturgeon Bay—R. E. Balliette 
Tomahawk—wW. P. Boyle 
Washburn—E. B. Perry 
Watertown—R. A. Buel 
Waupaca—G. E. Watson 
Wauwatosa—wW. T. Darling . 


SUPERVISING PRINCIPALS 
Almond—L. M. Adams 
Arkansaw—J. H. Walsh 
Balsam Lake—Claude Buck 
Bangor—F. G. Gustin 
Birnamwood—V. E. Kimball 
Blair—V. B. Goss 
Blanchardville—H. C. Wears 
Bloomington—R. Schnair 
Cambridge—N. Rude 
Cameron—M. Holtsapple 
Crandon—L. A. Van Gordon 
Clinton—C. H. Dorr 
Delavan—E. G. Lange 
Dorchester—Preston Willis 
Elkhart Lake—W. J. Hall 
Ellsworth—J. S. Pitts 
Fennimore—F. S. Drescher 
Glenwood City—O. L. Krasselt 
Hancock—Leon Rider 
Highland—J. A. Prohaska 
Kaukauna—O., G. Dryer 
Kiel—W. R. Bruce 
Kilbourn—A. C. Mommsen 
Lake Geneva—C. D. Whitcomb 
Little Chute—Rex Rendall 
Loyal—J. R. Thomas 
Marinette (Jr.)—Wm. F. Waterpoo! 
Marinette (Sr.)—E. F. Auerswald 
Merrill—G. F. Brooks 
Merrimac—Miss McGuan 
Milton—T. H. Tomlinson 
Montfort—A. C. Moore 
Montello—H. S. Melcher 
New Lisbon—Harry Eastman 
New Glarus—MckKinley Tidd 
Niagara—Robert Laut 
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No. Milwaukee—H. A. Weingartner 
Pittsville—Fred S. Walch 

Port Edwards—Roy Normington 
Port Washington—wW. F. O’Connell 
Randolph—C. W. Dupee 
Sevastopol—A. D. Carew 
Sharon—Artbur Hemphill 

Stevens Point—E. H. Hilderbrandt 
Stoughton—P. H. Falk 

Viola—E. M. Cox 
Walworth—Arthur E. Vincent 
Waterford—E. M. Thisted 
Watertown—Edward Hingerberg 
Wauwatosa—lIvan Swancutt 
Wisconsin Rapids—Louis A. Struck 





News Notes 











CALENDAR—MEETINGS 


City Superintendents, Madison, Sept. 25-26. 

Northern, Ashland, Oct. 9-10. 

Northeastern, Oshkosh, Oct. 9-10. 

Lake Superior, Superior, Oct. 8-9-10. 

Central, Stevens Point, Oct. 9-10. 

Northwestern, Eau Claire, Oct, 16-17. 

Western, La Crosse, Oct. 16-17. 

STATE ASSOCIATION, Milwaukee, Nov. 6- 

7-8. 

Supervising Teachers, Madison, Dec. 2-3. 

County Superintendents, Madison, Dec. 4-5. 
(Make hotel reservations for meetings well 

in advance. Do it now!) 


Children’s Book Week, Nov. 9-15. 
American Education Week—Nov. 17-23. 
Red Cross Roll Call—Nov. 11-27. 


“It is not the critic who counts, nor the man 
who points out how the strong man stumbles, 
or where the doer of deeds could have done 
better. The credit belongs to the man who is 
actually in the arena; whose face is marred 
by dust and sweat; who strives valiantly; 
who errs and may fail again and again, be- 
cause there is no effort without error and 
shortcoming, but who does actually strive to 
do the deeds; who does know the great enthu- 
siasm, the great devotion; who spends him- 
self in a worthy cause; who, at the best, 
knows in the end the triumph of high achieve- 
ment, and who at the worst, if he fails, at 
least fails while daring greatly, so that his 
place shall never be with those cold and 
timid souls who know neither victory nor 
defeat.’’-—Theodore Roosevelt. 

Whitewater Normal 
mencement activities staged ‘“‘The Pageant 
of the Winds,’’ written and directed by O. 
A. Reetz, History instructor at this Normal. 
This pageant is said to be one of the best 
ever given on the Normal Campus. It con- 
sisted of a prelude and four evisodes. About 
one thousand people participated in its pro- 


during its Com- 
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THE LINCOLN READERS 

The Lineoln Readers, Books IIL, IV., V. 
Vi.—by Isobel Davidson and C. J. An- 
derson, Wisconsin State Department of 
Public Instruction, published by Lau- 
rel Book Co. 

“Scientific investigation of reading pro- 
cesses has resulted in the separation of 
literature from general informational ma- 
terials which experiment 1as) shown 
should be used to improve the specific 
reading skills. The Lincoln Readers were 
compiled in response to the pressing need 
for well graded, worthwhile material of 
the latter type so arranged as to lend 
itself to progressive methods of teaching 
silent reading, and also justifiable in terms 
of pupil interests and abilities. 

The guthors’ understanding of the prob- 
lems involved in teaching reading skills 
and their knowledge of general classroom 
technique have resulted in the production 
of a set of readers that will be welcomed 
by all teachers. The aims of reading are 
briefly stated and the several skills listed, 
together with the lessons best adapted to 
the improvement of each. In addition to 
being grouped by months, the material is 
flexibly organized by reading projects, in- 
cluding history, nature, biography, travel, 
civics and hand craft. Definite study helps 
are provided which guide both teacher and 
pupil in the use of these texts, so that they 
not only foster skill in getting thought, 
holding thought, and using thought; but 
also stimulate further independent read- 
ing by groups or by individual pupils.” 
From Wisconsin Journal of Education. 
Keb., 1924. 


LAUREL BOOK CO. 
325 S. Market Street, Chicago 




















Over 5,000 


Schools used The Youth’s Com- 
panion for supplementary read 
ing in their elementary grades last year. 

Its fresh, interesting and varied contents. 

clean and pure as distilled water, renewed 

each week, make it the most valuable periodi 
cal in America for class-room use 


Prominent Educators 
Recommend 


it as a proved assistant to the teacher in culti 
vating a taste for the best literature. Try it 
this year in your school. Our low rates bring 
it within reach of all. A postal card request 
will bring you the booklet, ““The School and 
The Youth’s Companion,” also special class 
room rates, and suggestions for use of the 
paper in school work. WRITE ToDpAy 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, Publishers 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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1925 Summer School 
Of European Travel | 


include England, 
France, Switzerland, Italy, and 


Itineraries | 
| 
| 

Greece. | 
| 


University professors in charge 
of programs. | 


| 
Fifty scholarships of $200 each 
to be awarded. 


Write for details early. 


Bureau of University Travel | 


88 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 























REPORT CARDS! 


Keep the home in touch with the | 
school by using the | 


Parker Report Cards 


Form I. For the quarterly 
semester system. 

Form II. For the six-weeks 
period system. | 

Form III. For the monthly | 
system. 

Ask for free sample stating 
system used. 

These cards are printed clearly | 
and distinctly upon a high grade | 
of card index stock. Subjects im- | 
printed. Spaces for parents’ sig- | 
natures. 


} 


To see them is to use them 


The Parker Company 


Publishing Department 
12-14 So. Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 














duction. The prelude introduced the cave 
man in his primitive surroundings with high 
rocky cliffs providing his crude dwelling. 
From this environment he migrated East, 
West, North, and South. At the close of the 
fourth episode the four winds rush in from 
corners of the world are sweeping into a 
whirlwind all the peoples of the earth, weld 
them together by common bonds of Christian 
brotherhood. The sign of the cross, symbolic 
of Christ’s love, suspended over the heads of 
the participants, concluded the pageant. Over 
five thousand spectators witnessed the event. 


A resolution in honor of the late Prof. Ira 
S. Griffith, chairman of the department of 
industrial education and applied arts, who 
died on April 30, was voted by the faculty of 
the University of Wisconsin at a recent meet- 
ing. The resolution is in part as follows: 

“Born at Holton, Kan., July 25, 1874; 
graduate of Eureka college in 1896; profes- 
sor of industrial education and chairman of 
the department of industrial education and 
applied arts, University of Wisconsin, 
1920-24; departmental editor of American 
Builder; author of twelve texts and refer- 
ence books on industrial arts. 

“‘The loss which the university sustains is 
measured in terms of professional worth of 
a leader and the strength of enduring per- 
sonal relationships established during Pro- 
fessor Griffith’s brief years at Wisconsin. 
Despite too short a span of life, his service to 
educational progress will survive the gener- 
ation of men who now mourn the passing of 
a friend from their midst.” 


Superintendent E. W. Walker who has 
served the Wisconsin schools for thirty-eight 
years, has retired to assume the Vice-Presi- 
dency of the Calumet Tea Company of Chicago. 


More teachers wil be needed in the high 
and normal schools of the Philippiness in the 
spring of 1925, according to a recent an- 
noncement made by the Bureau of Insular 
Affairs, War Department, Washington. Porto 
Rico needs teachers immediately for upper 
grammar grades and high schools. 


Professor F. E. Mitchell, State Teachers 
College, Oshkosh, Wisconsin, is a publicist of 
notable service. In 1922 he wrote a sixteen 
page leaflet on “A Little Mustard Gas Ap- 
plied to the Current Theory of Personal Lib- 
erty,”’ of which more than a million copies 
have already been put in circulation. 


Professor Frank L. Clapp, of the school of 
education of the University of Wisconsin, 
gave a two-week series of lectures in June 
at the Western Colorado State College for 
Teachers, at Gunnison, Colo., and a one-week 
series at the Northern Normal Industrial 
School at Aberdeen, S. D. The subject of his 
lectures at both schools was ‘“‘Psychology of 
the Elementary School Subjects.”’ 


The U. S. Civil Service Commission and the 
National Vigilance Committee of the Asso- 
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ciated Advertising Clubs of the World have 
issued a joint warning against misleading ad- 
vertising of many _ so-called civil service 
coaching schools. The following points are 
emphasized: 

1. No “school” of this kind has any con- 
nection with the Civil Service Commission or 
with any other branch of the Government. 

2. No school can give advance informa- 
tion regarding examination questions. 

3. No school can furnish civil-service in- 
formation of value which cannot be obtained 
without cost from the Civil Service Commis- 
sion at Washington or its representatives at 
the post office or custom house in any cf ap- 
proximately 3,500 cities. 

4. No school can ‘“‘guarantee” appointment 
in the classified civil service. Appointments 
can be secured only through open compeeti- 
tive examination under the civil service rules. 
No school can cause a competitor to be certi- 
fied for appointment out of the regular order, 
as determined by his examination rating. 

The Civil Service Commission states that 
large numbers of applications for examina- 
tions received at its office indicate that many 
civil-service schools accept as clients and take 
money from practically illiterate persons who 
could not possibly pass any kind of examina- 
tion. 


Beloit is planning to build a $169,000 
school for vocational education. 


Burnett Junction is to have a new school 
building which wil be ready for occupancy 
by the first of January. 


On the twenty-fourth of May, excavation 
was begun for an addition to the Normal 


School at Whitewater. The addition  pro- 
vides an auditorium and additional class 
rooms. 

Weyauwega will dedicate its new high 


school building the first of September. 


An excellent example of efficiency is found 
in the rapid arrangements which Superintend- 
ent MacInnis of Jefferson made after the de- 
struction of the school there by fire. The 
school was destroyed Wednesday morning and 
Thursday morning school was in operation 
again in the various halls and other rooms 
of the city. Contracts have since been let 
for a fine new building. 


The resignation of President F. A. Cotton 
of the La Crosse Normal School was accepted 
by the Board of Regents on July 29. Pend- 
ing the selection of his successor C. A. Whit- 
ney and A. H. Sanford have been named an ex- 
ecutive committee in charge of the _ school. 
Mr. Cotton has accepted the presidency of the 
Flagstaff, Arizona, Normal College. 


Miss Emily Strong, after teaching thirty- 
eight years in the Milwaukee Normal School, 
has retired. 


At the recent commencement exercises the 
honorary degree of Master of Arts was con- 
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Real Secretaries 
In Demand 


The almost universal use of the term 
“secretary” has placed an additional obli- 
gation on the school. What are we doing 
to make the training measure up to the 
term—to make it fit the business man’s 
conception of what it should connote? The 
answer has been found by the hundreds of 
schools that have adopted 


Secretarial Studies 


Their enthusiastic endorsement of the 
results in interest, in broader training, in 
the development of secretarial technique, 
in appreciation of what the training 
means to students, leaves no doubt of its 
value in stenographic training. 

Secretarial Studies helps students enter 
a field of new achievement. It converts 
the tool subjects of shorthand and type- 
vriting into instruments of broader, more 
valuable service. It promotes progress. 

Secretarial Studies takes up the work in 
stenographic training where it usually 
stops—and finishes the course. The lab- 
oratory problems develop knowledge of 
business along with technical secretarial 
skill. 

Let us tell you how easily Secretarial 
Studies may be added to your course with 
advantage all around. Secretarial-trained 
stenographers are in demand 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco London 

















CHILD-LIBRARY READERS 
(The Elson Extension Series) 

A new complete series of readers in- 

tended to extend and supplement the ma- 


terial in the widely-used ELSON READ- 
ERS, or any other basal readers. 


Noteworthy Features 

1. Stories and poems of high quality 
that are not usually found in basal 
readers. 

2. Contemporary literature, grouped to 
develop themes significant in the 
pupil’s everyday life. 

3. The pupil is stimulated to search for 
further reading in the library. 

4. The Silent Reading plan is distinctive. 


Child-—Library Readers 


“A Sign-post to the Library” 


Primer for Beginners ; $.56 
Book One, (In preparation) 

Book Two, (In preparation) 

Book Three, (In preparation) 

Book Four, Fourth Grade. errs. 
Book Five, Fifth Grade. ~o ae 
Book Six, Sixth Grade...... <a 
Book Seven, Seventh Grade.. : 96 


Book Eight, (In preparation) 
A card will bring detailed information 


Scott, Foresman and Company 
623 South Wabash Avenue Chicago 
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Nowadays 


Every progressive school teaches current 
events in some form. It is a vital part of 
the training of our boys and girls for 
good citizenship. 


For Twenty-three Years 


there his been but one standard text. 
CURRENT EveENts is used and approved in 
the public and private schools of every 
important city and nearly every town 
and village in the United States, in every 
Territory and possession and in twelve 
foreign countries. 


In clubs only 30 cents per pupil for 
the year ending in June. Rates and sam- 
ple copies free to teachers upon applica- 
tion. 


CURRENT EVENTS 
CoLuMBUS, OHTO 
5 South Wabash Ave. 460 Fourth Ave. 
CHICAGO New YORK 























Learn to Study 


T HE Learn to Study Readers by 

Dr. Horn and his associates are 
blazing a new educational trail. 
Based upon the best research in 
silent reading they definitely link 
the mechanics of reading and the 
mechanics of study. They are books 
planned, lesson by lesson, to make 
automatic the habits of effective 
study. 


Full series in preparation. 
The Horn 
Learn to Study Readers 

Book One (Horn-Shields) 
Book Two (Horn-McBroom) 


GINN AND COMPANY 


2301 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 





























ferred upon Robert L. Cooley, director of the 
Milwaukee Normal School in recognition of 
his building up the leading school of its kind 
in the world. 


Leon C. High, who has been assistant prin- 
cipal at Appleton, has accepted the principal- 
ship of the Ironwood, Michigan, high school. 

J. O. Engleman has resigned his position as 
field secretary of the N. E. A. to accept the 
superintendency of Terre Haute, Ind. 

Donald Witz, pupil of the New Lisbon 
schools, won first prize in the National Safety 
Essay Contest. He received a gold medal 
and a check for $15. The best teacher’s es- 
say was submitted by Sister M. Alfreda, C. 
S. A., St. Mary’s School, Fond du Lac. 





An interesting experiment was tried in Mon- 
roe County by Superintendent Haney. One 
week of free summer school was held for all 
children of the eighth grade who wish to pre- 
pare for a common school diploma examina- 
tion. It was most successful. 


School boards have authority to increase 
teachers’ salaries if they are unable to obtain 
teachers at salaries provided by the annual 
meeting, is a new ruling by the Attorney 
General. 


An addition to cost approximately $42,000 
will be built on the South side building at 
Hurley. 





Mrs. Ida F. Dickey, President of the Board 
of Education, Superintendent F. M. Longa- 
necker, and Principal W. F. Giese have unit- 
ed in a vigorous defense of the morality of 
the young people. Their statement is inter- 
esting and should come like a tonic to those 
people who have faith in young America, 

The faculty of the Cleveland City Normal 
School have decided that no examinations 
shall last longer than twenty minutes. Dr. 
Meyers of the Psychology department said 
that if an instructor wants to give five ques- 
tions in an hour examination, one question a 
day for five days will produce the same re- 
sult. 








At the annual school meeting in the village 
of Taylor it was voted to discontinue the high 
school for 1924-25. A new building is being 
erected at Taylor. 


It is estimated that over 18,000 people vis- 
ited the school exposition at Janesville, May 
1, 2, and 3. 


Reports show that fewer high school grad- 
uates are planning to enter Normals and Col- 
lege than a year ago, and that fewer are 
planning to take up teaching as a profession. 


The West Allis Teachers’ Association held 
its annual banquet in Miwaukee May 20. Dr. 
O’Gorman of the Department of Education 
of Marquette gave the principal address. 
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E. A. Berkley, for many years a teacher 
in the vocational schools of Wisconsin, died 
in Detroit, Michigan, Thursday, May 29. 


Probably the hand of death struck at no ed- 
ucational system during the past year more 
than at Eau Claire. Mrs. Gray, head of the 
Home Economics Department; Principal 
Francis M. Bray; Miss Beatrice Sefton, of 
the commercial department; Miss Anna Nel- 
son, Principal of the 7th ward school; and 
La Forrest Newell and C. S. Cook, members 
of the Board of Education, all passed away 
between August 9 and March 14. 


In spite of the fact that Congress adjourned 
without making an appropriation, the reha- 
bilitation work in Wisconsin, which affects 
probably one thousand persons each year, 
will be carried on as usual. 


The Waupaca County Board of Supervis- 
ors, by a vote of 32 to 13 abolished the County 
Normal. At a meeting last fall $35,000 had 
been appropriated for a new building. This 
action was also rescinded. 


The new volume of ‘‘Who’s Who in Amer- 
ica’ has 24,278 names. Of these 221,075 
furnished data on education. 77.36 per cent 
attended or graduated from college In the 
volume of two years before the percent was 
72.88. It pays to get an education. 

The Oshkosh Normal has entered the field 
of rural education, and this month opens a 
department for the training of rural and state 
graded school teachers, principals of state 
graded schools, rural school supervisors, and 
county superintendents. One, two, three, and 
four-year courses will be offered. J. F. No- 
vitski, a graduate of the Oshkosh normal and 
of the State Agricultural College at Amherst, 
Massachusetts, has been chosen as the head 
of the new department. For six years Mr. 
Novitski was county superintendent of Brown 
County. Since that time he has been pro- 
fessor of rural sociology in the Massachusetts 
College of Agriculture. Mr. Novitski has un- 
usual qualifications for his new position. 


The Bowman School in connection with the 
Dunn County Normal will be opened Sept. 8. 
It is a model school with unusual facilities. 


The state department of public instruction 
has announced several changes in personnel 
to go into effect before the next school year. 

Miss Delia Kibbe, formerly of the teaching 
staff of Chicago university, has been appoint- 
ed superintendent of elementary grades for 
Wisconsin; M. H. Jackson, Wisconsin Rap- 
ids, has been appointed supervisor of school 
libraries. G. H. Landgraf, formerly in the 
state bonus department, has been transferred 
to the department of public instruction. He 
will be graded school supervisor. Maybelle 
Bush, supervisor of common schools, who has 
been on a leave of absence during the last 
year, returned to her duties on September 1. 

















United States, “Western Hemis- 
phere, Eastern Hemisphere, North 
America, South America, Europe, 
Africa, Asia. 

complete in ev- 


ery detail; in 


dust-proof drop-front, spring- 
roller oak case with built-in 
lock; the finest maps of their 
size published; each map 40 x 
56 inches. 


$24.00 


These maps are also sold 
Any map on plain rollers, price $2.25; any 
map in steel, spring-roller case, price 
$5.00. All transportation charges prepaid. 

EXAMINATION PRIVILEGE. If your 
schooi needs this set of maps, order it 
now. If not entirely satisfied, return the 
set within 30 days at our expense. 


If you need maps 
of any kind, write for 


OUR FREE BOOKLET 


This booklet lists 1090 maps and 10 dis- 
tinct sets for every school need in geog- 
raphy and history. All maps are new and 
clearly described by title. We believe we 
make the best school maps in America and 
sell them at the lowest prices—the proof 
is that they are the most widely used. 


McConnell School Map Co. 


NEw, ACCU- 
rate, clear and 


separately. 


Dept. L, 213 Institute Place, Chicago 

















A Text Book In Civics 


for 


WISCONSIN SCHOOLS 


We are pleased to announce that Mr. 
E. G. Doudna, secretary of the Wiscon- 
sin Teachers Association and Editor of 
The Wisconsin Journal of Education, has 
recently written a WISCONSIN SUP- 
PLEMENT for 


“OUR GOVERNMENT”’ 
By Davis and McClure 


This work has been done with the ex- 
press purpose of making OUR GOVERN- 
MENT fit exactly the needs of Wisconsin 
Schools. 


Write us for further Information 


Laidlaw Brothers 


2001 Calumet Ave., Chicago 
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Is the end sought by 


Correct Habits | 
| 


Essential Language Habits 


Published by 
Silver, Burdett & Company 
CHICAGO 


—— ——— t 








CLASS RECORD BOOKS 


and 
SCHOOL REGISTERS 


A modern system of school rec- 
ords edited by practical school 
men and women. 

Ask for descriptive circular and 
prices. 

The Parker Company 
Publishing Department 
12-14 So. Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 



































Why do people live, work, and 
play as they do? Find the answers 
in the new 


Barrows & Parker Geography 


Published by 


Silver, Burdett & Company 
CHICAGO 


























STU DY While Teaching 


AT become moreefficient through 
courses in your particular 
E subject whether it be English, 
Mathematics, History or the 
Sciences or through profes- 
sional courses in education like “Genetic 
Psychology,” ‘StoryTellingin Primary Grades,” 
**Elementary School Administration and Super- 
vision,” ‘‘Methods of Teaching in Elementary 
Schools,” ‘The Junior High School Movement,” 
“Educational Measurements,” etc. The Univer- 
sity gives over 450 courses by mail which 
command credit towards a Bachelor degree. 
Begin any time. 


The Aniversity of Chicago 


Ellis Hall Chicago, Illinois 























PERSONAL ~- 


HOW WE SPEND OUR INCOME 


STATE 


. NATIONAL 
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From American Educational Digest 
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Neglect To Provide Holden Book Covers 
Now 


For new books and those in good condition means 
worn out, soiled, and dilapidated books June, 1925. 





“An Ounce of Prevention Is Worth a Pound of Cure” 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President Springfield, Massachusetts 


























ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY | 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard CHICAGO 
“I want promotion and salary.” Through the “Albert” many thousands have sought 
and found. Why not you? Send for booklet “Teaching as a Business.” 
Best schools our clients. 39th year. 
Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Bldg., Denver; Peyton Bldg., Spokane 


PECIALISTS Ee 
SE Ee Heeaen sheet Fill the bett 
places only. All en . ‘an ae sc positions. i 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU ODEON BLDG..ST. LOUIS,M9 





























me Great Lakes Teachers’ Agency »- 
reacntns, cunore wow FREE PAOLO MSSM =T ANT MINT 6 cece nneee vou] 














PSS SS SS SS SS SS =] 
| hedging Established 1903. Conducted by experienced 
ra] 








teachers. State licensed and operated. Wis- 
consin’s recognized clearing house for teachers g 
and school boards. Literature Free. ( 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 14 So. Carroll Street, Madison, Wisconsin | 
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The Pathfinder is the great illustrated current 

ER events paper published at the Nation’s Capital for 

teachers everywhere. It is the Ford of the school 

NATIONA world. Tells story of world’s news in interesting, understand- 
able way. You will like the Pathfinder. There is no other paper 

WEEKLY like it for the teacher that wants to keep well informed or for use in 
class work. Famous Pathfinder Question Box answers your ques- 

15 CENT tions and is a mine of information. Questionaire Contents Guide sug- 
gests the Current Events lessons. Regular price of Pathfinder is $1 a 

year, but you can have it on trial 13 weeks for only 15 cents. Ask for 


current events circular and special rates for school club copies. Ad- 
dress: THE PATHFINDER, 570 Langdon Sta., Washington, D. C. 
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SPIN} 


Ith op” Desk 


RD 










_ J AREBHRE 
sold by the American Seating Company 
"55 ASAE SRE ZEEE LSE 
The first movable chair-desk, the MOULTHRODP, is today the 


most advanced in design. Important steps in its development 
have been patented. Therefore, anything less than MOULTHROP 


is something less than maximum efiiciency. 


IS 





The MOULTEROe, — leads all _ Pa ES aE or. ps This desk is sold under the same guar- 
sree a 6 a wie raed ‘ {- a ib 3 A! antee and backed by the same service as 
ne aa Py "aA J bats meee ee WAL a me our fifteen fixed-desk models, which we 
re Sn ae Sees eae” a jE ae aes \t manufacture forevery classroom and audi- 
tions throughout the country carry com- ty A e enemas: Geis deen. « 
plete stocks in all six sizes ready for si es eae : quire - Wataws 555 
es h a: valuable book if you are in the market for 
SPE) AO REE Se ES ‘e a school seating, will be sent upon request. 


of schools. 


American Seating (Company 


14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Eau Claire Book & Stationery Co., Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
State Distributors 
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14, of all 
Ted allen have 


defective vision / 


Incorrectly placed or glaring light in the home is an outstanding 
cause of poor eyesight and children are the chief sufferers 


THE HOME LIGHTING CONTEST 


—sponsored and supported by the entire elec- 
trical industry is a cooperative educational activ- 
ity designed to give to the a through the 
school children, a better knowledge of the 
toper use of electric light, and indicate ways 
in which existing home lighting conditions may 
be improved. The major result will be less 
eye trouble and better national health, and in 
addition better lighted, more beautiful homes. 
To arouse the interest of the children and direct 
their attention to the importance of better 
home lighting, it is presented to them in the 
form of a contest; aan awards are offered which 
range upward in value to University Scholarships 
and the prize $15,000 electrical home. 
The Home Lighting Contest does not interfere 
with regular school work and requires none of 
teacher's time. It is possible, however, that the 
children may ask for teacher’s help or opinion. 
Therefore, the electrical people in your city or 
locality stand ready to furnish full information 
concerning this great international movement 
and offer their full cooperation to the end that 
in future years there will be less eye trouble. 


The 
LIGHTING EDUCATIONAL 





This 28-page primer on Home Lighting 
will be furnished Free to any school 
teacher and every school child entering 
the Home Lighting Contest. 


The primer is the ‘text book’ of the con- 
test, explains it fully, and contains in- 
formation of value to every child, parent 
and teacher. 


Your local electrical people will gladly 
supply you with a quantity of primers 
for distribution to your class. 





Sa COMMITTEE 
ay a 080 Fifth Avenue - ° ° New York,NY. 
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| Our Friends Build a 
‘| OurBusinessforUs | 





Thousands of satisfied cus- 
tomers, who order here year 
after year, have been respon- 
sible for the steady growth 
of this business. 

“They are fine people to deal 
with,” they say to others — 
and so new friends are gained. 


i Weconstantly aim togive ».~ |i 
ipo satisfaction with every order. H: 
A: Old friends are kept, and 
H: | new ones made, by our high 


quality goods, reasonable 
prices and prompt service. 
Ask Our Customers! 








: © We Need No Better Gamantes : 7 





























